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‘EDITORS PAGE 


I would like to thank all those who have contributed to "Whirrakee"' 
this year. It is the articles which appear in “Whirrakee" which make it 
such a pleasure. to read, and it is this aspect which is the common theme 
to comments received from readers. The Editor's contribution is to 
organise the material in a balanced way, and to ensure that articles 
have a reasonable grammatical standard while preserving the authors own 
style, but no amount of editorial skill would produce a newsletter as 
enjoyable as "Whirrakee" if the articles themselves were not so interesting’ 
and varied. If the contributions to Volume Three match this years standard 
we can look forward to another very enjoyable years reading. 


It is also very pleasing to note the amount of original observations 
being recorded in "Whirrakee", This makes "Whirrakee" more than just a 
newsletter. It makes it a growing repository of valuable information on 
the natural history of our region, and fulfils one of the aims which I 
spelt out in my Editorial in the first issue. Just how much had-been 
covered in the first volume was brought home when Alec Stone prepared an 
index. If I had done my part as quickly as Alec did his, this would have 
been published by now, but I hope to have it available reasonably early 
in the new year. 


There is scope for recording a lot more natural history observations, 
especially in relation to distribution data. If we can get this kind of 
information into "Whirrakee", and ensure a wider distribution, then we will 
be communicating our collective knowledge to a wider audience. There is 
much information, particularly on the distribution of plants, which is 
well known to many of our more knowledgeable members, but has not been 
recorded in print. This was brought home on looking through.a. copy of Leon 
Costerman's new book, "Native Trees and Shrubs of South-Eastern Australia". 
This is a really Btcatient book which I am sure I will be making a great 
deal of use of, but even with my fairly limited botanical knowledge, I 
was able to detect errors of omission in his distribution information. 

If this club had been consistently publishing this kind of data over the 
years, then Leon Costerman's book would have been a little more accurate 
as far as this area is pouceraa Worth thinking about, isn't it? 


Anyway’, enough of aditentalisine. I would like to conclude by thanking 
once again Diane Hill for typing the stencils each month. Some of the 
handwritten contributions.are difficult to type from, and she does an 
excellent job, often under somewhat rushed conditions. Thanks are also due 
to Victoria Fyffe, who also did an excellent job of typing for the Séptember 
_ issue, while Diane was away on holidays. Graham Hill has again been — 
responsible for the covers, and I am‘sure members will agree that he has. ° 
maintained a.very high standard, I know, from comments I have heard, that 
members were particularly appreciative of his pen and ink drawings Gnich 
appeared on the March, April and November covers. Thanks are also due to the 
small group of volunteers who help to collate and assemble "Whirrakee", 
and, more’ recently, to’ prepare a for posting to members. 


I would like to conclude ee wishing all members a Hepey Chhtetnas, 
and New Year. 


Eric Wilkinson, 
Editor. 
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; If asked to think of al'typical Australian bush wéoneus what vision. 
would be conjured up in your mind? A’mountain range clad with endless miles 
of eucalypt forest? A box woodland with an understorey of long, dry grass? 
Or perhaps a “saltbush plain with a mirage-like line of river red gums along 
a distant watercourse? The = Piliga Scrub, north of Coonabarabran in northern 
N.S.W., which I visited in September hits year, comes close to my idea - 

a vast woodland of box, ironbark, she-oak and native pine, gaily decorated 
with patches of flowering wattles and everlastings. A landscape almost, 
but not quite, flat, dissected here and there by a creek bed in which lies 
‘the odd pool of water, and inhabited by wary kangaroos , ‘noisy, ever- 
present honeyeaters | and gaudy parrots, ~~ 


What did you think of? I'll wager that one thing you didn't think of 
was dense forest full of palms, dripping with water, the ground carpeted 
with ferns,and trees festooned with moss, lichen, creepers, orchids and 
more ferns. Indeed, from the Piliga Screub, it was a little hard to grasp 
that .only .300 km to the east, near the north coast of N.S.W., such rainr — 
forest existed, even though I'd just come from there. The favourable 
conditions of elimate needed to support a rainforest are so atypical of 
our dry continent that it seems like a mistake that it occurs here at all, 


“What is a rainforest? Any definition ‘(and there are several) nis) 29 
inevitably arbitrary, so instead of. defining them let me describe a few 
major characteristics and then let the story of what I observed over six 
months of frequent visits (mainly in. north-east N.S.W.) and learnt from a 
man whose knowledge of these forests is exceptional, unfold on its own. 

In the forests I'm talking of, eucalypts are scarce or absent, as also are 
showy-flowered, small-leaved shrubs and wildflowers. The forest canopy, 
which is often formed of broad leaves, is usually far more dense than 
that of even the wettest eucalypt forest. This covering very effectively 
insulates the forest below from the’heat and cold, the wind and.the drying 
sun, thus compounding the effect of an abundant rainfall both by retaining 
soil moisture. and by maintaining air humidity in the forest. Thus my first 
impression of the rainforest was one of eery stillness, dark and dank. © 


‘Its not that eucalypts- can't grow. in such moist ‘conditions. They can 
and do‘if given half a. chance. But the: rainforest has "got 'em beat’, 
Eucalypt seedlings require light, and there just isn't enough of it on 
the rainforest floor. A few patches of rainforest, however, have large 
eucalypts in them. These had their half-chance, most likely in the form 
of a long-past wildfire. Wildfire does not Been penetrate the ever-moist 
rainforest, but when it does the trees are. all destroyed, and eucalypts ’ 
are able to germinate alongside the primary rainforest species in the bare 
ashbed. Many rainforest trees are surprisingly slow growers and the 
eucalypts are able to get ahold. (In contrast to the rainforest trees, 
flooded gum Eucalyptus grandis, a tree of rainforest edges, has been 
recorded as growing | 90 feet high in 14 years in the wild, and to 100 feet 
‘in ten years in a plantation. ) As the understorey ‘of parncovest trees 
matures, however, no more eucalypts can germinate. After perhaps several 
centuries, those that have grow old and die, leaving a pure rainforest 
well on the way to returning to its pre-fire state. Pe 
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Back to definitions. One very good reason for not being too specific 
is that the forests I'm talking of (the rainforests of north-eastern N.S.W.) 
are quite diverse. Some require about 2000 mm (80") of rainfall per year 
to survive , whilst others seem quite happy with half of that; some grow 
only in the richest river-flat soils, whilst others grow in impoverished 
white sand} they may grow in the sub-tropical warmth that the north coast 
of N.S.W. is renowned for,.or be exclusively found on snow-prone mountain 
tops; ferns may be massed or almost absent; and so I could continue, I 
found one simple classification into five groups to be useful in the field, 
though neecless to say, there is much intergradation.. 


Sub- -tropical rainforest 


This is the archetypal rainforest, lush, with large fruit-bearing 
trees whose frequently plank-buttressed bases are often covered with a dense 
Mo3s layer in which grow many ferns, and with the tree tops supporting large 
vines and a number of fern and orchid epiphytes. Sub-tropical rainforest 
occurs mostly on wetter and warmer sites with a rich-locking red soil, 


This type of rainforest has the ereatest variety of tree species 
(in N.S.W.), although it falls far short of the legendary diversity of the 
lowland tropical rainforests of Malaya and Brazil, Nevertheless, a patch 
of a few acres might contain thirty species. Imagine trying to identify 
thirty eucalypt species in a few acres! Although often superficially 
similar in leaf shape, this diversity is drawn from a multitude of plant 
families, in contrast to a eucalypt forest. Some prominent trees are the 
figs Ficus SDP.» yellow carrabeen Sloanea woolsii, booyongs Argyrodendron 
spp., bangalow palm Archontophoenix ‘cunninghamiana and the giant stinging 
tree Dendrocnide excelsa, The latter is (fortunately) readily recognized 
by its pale, almost ‘round,30 om. leaves, and I was able to avoid touching 
it. It is in the same Family as the stinging nettle, and contact with the 
leaves will’result in a ‘Sting reputed to be 'like a stinging nettle only 
ten times worse’. 


The shortage of light on the forest Floor is a problem to be faced by 
rainforest trees as well as eucalypts. The difference is that the former 
have solved the problem in one way or another. The strangling fig has a 
bizarre solution. It begins life as a mistletoe-like parasite in a well- 
lit. spot high in the forest, growing down as much as up until it reaches 
the ground, It then takes root and becomes independent, stringling the 
host by growing around it. Many years later, the fig tree, now a giant 
towering above the canopy, still shows its origins, holes in its trunk 
where its aerial roots have not fused revealing an interior Ronen, where 
its host, now long since rotted away, once grew. 


The light shortage has had another unusual effect - a few of the 
vainforest plants have become quite drought resistant. These are epiphytes 
- the bird's nest fern, elkhorn ferns and especially orchids ~ growing 
on the trunks of rainforest trees. In this position they have much better 
access to light, but at the price of losing not only the humidity of the 
lower forest, but also extensive root systems in the moisture-retaining 
protection of soil. The two ferns have partially compensated by forming 
their own soil from falling leaves, but the orchids must cope with short, 
but very sharp, dry spells. Consequently, some have fleshy, water-storing 
leaves, a feature usually observed in the arid inland. 


It is in sub-tropical rainforest that the greatest diversity of those 
birds restricted to rainforest occur; riflebirds, bowerbirds, catbirds, 
figbirds, fig parrots, logrunners and black-breasted quail for example, as 
well as a variety of fruit-eating pigeons. Some of the latter are highly 
nomadic, following the fruiting of different rainforest trees, and have 
become uncommon because of their susceptibility to a single break in the 
year-round chain of feeding sites, for man has not dealt kindly with 
sub-tropical rainforest. 
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_ Sub-tropical rainforest once grew on mountain aides. up to about 
1000 m.. above sea level and on ‘coastal lowlands, the latter being the more 
‘lush and diverse type. Perhaps ‘because of the steepness of the countryside 
on, which it grew, good samples of the former remain and can be seen around 
"The Glade" in Dorrigo National Park, in the gully of Bruxner Park Flora 
Reserve near Coffs Harbour, just over the border in Queensland's 
Lamington National Park 5. and elsewhere. it ds the lowland rainforest 
_ that has fared poorly. _ : 


When I read wildlife Betennicis Hares Frith's tragic story of the 
destruction of the Big Scrub * I was moved to go out of my way to see its 
sad remains. Once Australiata largest and one ‘of the world's largest stands 
of tall sub-tropical vainforest,.the Big Scrub was situated in undulating 
country between Lismore and Byron | ‘Bay. In 1860 the area was a pristine — 
wilderness of about half a million acres, Forty years later it was reduced 
to ash; so total and drastic was the destruction that today the “rainforest 
boundaries usually sharply defined, can not even be traced. Its replacement: - 
endless miles of dairies and orchards; roadsides choked with the introduced 
weed tree camphor laurel; and not even the odd fig tree or palm to'remind 
anyone that this was once a mighty forest. Somewhere (I didn't find where) 
a paltry ten acres remains. In the Big Serub and throughout N S. ites . 
lowland sub-tropical CREATES is VERSES extinct. 


Warm Temperate rainforest 


This type of painforest grows ‘on Aeiat too. poor. to maintain a sub- 
tropical rainforest. Although containing a considerable diversity of tree 


species, one, coachwood, Ceratopetalum apetalum, is almost always prominent. 
Coachwood has a straight: white trunk that is invariably blotched with lichen, 
“and often grows in very dense stands, all. of which, imparts a distinctive 
appearance to the forest. Othen obvious differences from sub-tropical _ 
rainforest include the virtual absence of palms, sBireng TARE figs and Bee 
buttressed trees. 


Reasonable stands of coachwood forest remain in the mothe N.S, W. 
mountains, An excellent sample can be seen below the Never BENE Picnic 
Area in Dorrigo National Park, 


A’-recent move by the N.S. W. Forest's Gomi set ont to permit logging of 
the Washpool ‘coachwood ‘forest has caused deep division amongst the people 
of the area, especially in the city of Grafton where the local equivalent 
to our Field Naturalist's Club finds itself-pitted in a bitter fight against 
a large timber company and a hundred workers who beleive their jobs to be 
at ‘stake. Unfortunately, asin so many conservation issues ,. the debate has 
polarized to a jobs versus forests issue. However, | little publicity is given 
to the fact that after eight years of logging, Washpool will be exhausted 
anyway. To me it makes a lot of sense for the State Government to act now 
to create job alternatives; if they wait eight SSE) ‘they will gain nothing 
and lose, a a.forest. 


Ts say” ‘lose! quite salinerete len It is ane peniereal by the Forest's 
Commission in their Environmental Impact Statement. that clear-felling the 
rainforest is the only viable approach. Selective felling only results in . 
the death of the remaining trees, as they cannot cope with the disturbance. 
Already, many trees have died along the edge of a track put through the 
Forest only a couple of years ago. The regenerative ability of Serbo 
rainforest upon clearfelling is unknown and doubtful. 


* "The Destruction of the Big Scrub'' in Rainforests (edited by W. Goldstein). 
The Big Scrub district was Frith's childhood home. ~ 
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Cool temperate rainforest 


In Armidale -you are warned, if visiting the heights of New England 
National Park an. hours drive to the east, to take a raincoat even if there's 
not a cloud in the sky when you leave. For this is one of the wettest spots 
in N.S.W., with an average rainfall of about 2250 mm (90") per year. Even 
in winter, when the sub-tropical dry covers most of that part of the state, 
the high altitude (1500 m.) and spectacular escarpment acts as a magnet 
to every mist and snow cloud. It is only under these wettest and coldest 
conditions that the cool temperate rainforest grows. And even then, it will 
only grow where it is sheltered from the drying west winds. 


Unlike ‘other types of rainforest, there is usually only one species 
of tall tree in this:forest, the antarctic beech Nothofagus moorei, — 
Likewise; the birdlife is iaekine in variety, ‘for there is a scarcity of 
soft-fruit trees, and perhaps its too cold in winter. As some compensation, 
the area resounds to the calls of the lyrebird. Also one bird, the ‘rufous 
scrub=-bird, is found exclusively in this habitat, It lives in patches of 
dense: undererowth which occur only in clearings in the rainforest. Found 
only in northern N.S.W. and southern Queensland and living in an atypical 

part of a habitat that. is very localized within the bird's range, it is 
hardly surprising that the scrub-bird is an uncommon species, It was one 
of a number of rainforest birds. I failed to find. 


Here and there in the New England beech forest, a giant specimen of 
tallow-wood Eucalyptus microcorys emerges above the rainforest canopy. 
Another, clearer illustration of the dynamic relationship between eucalypts 
and rainforest, can be seen from the area's ‘Lookouts,. on the mountain 
ranges below. Herel ‘the green of) sub-tropical rainforest in valley and 
Slope contrasts with the grey-green of the wet eucalypt forest on the ridges. 
This is not, I am reliably assured, due to rainforest being unable to grow 
on the ridgés given the chance, but rather to fire's tendency to burn up 
ridges, a tendency accentuated in an environment (the rainforest). where 
fires do not burn freely. 

Dry rainforest — 

When I First heard the term ‘dry rainforest! my thought was ‘what a 
ridiculous contradiction of a name'. When I finally had a good walk through 
a stand of the vegetation being described, I had to admit that the name was 
an appropriately enigmatic one for an enigmatic type of scrub. For rain- 
forest it obviously is, and dry it obviously is. The trees had that 
characteristic’ dense green crown: that one never finds in a eucalypt forest. 
Underneath, the tangle of vines was as dense as I'd seen, And there were no 
eucalypts, or wattles, or she-oaks, Yet adjacent to this: rainforest, grassy 
woodlands: of spotted gum were often to be found, Dry rainforest grows 
freely ona vainfall of 1000 mm (40') per years and sometimes on as little 
-as 625 mm (25") per year, 


As a concession to dryness , this type of rainforest has few, if any 
ferns, is quite low, and is often much more open than other rainforests. 
In the spaces where light is adequate, small-leaved’ prickly shrubs grow 
Seely a fact’ a ‘confirmed when I left the beaten track! 


» The dvy rainforest I saw. grew. in “two distinct situations - on Gases 
hare gorge sides, and on bright, almost radiant, red soil in flatter ;, 
country. In the: latter situation, hoop pines Araucaria cunninghamii were 
frequently present, emerging high over the dense canopy. The only dry 
rainforest I saw in N.S,W. was small pockets on inaccessable gorge-sides 

o£ the. Macleay River tribuataries and the Guy Fawkes River. It was well up 
‘into Queensland that I first came across more extensive and accessable 
stands of the latter sort”. 
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Littoral rainforest 


‘Littoral! means 'of the sea-shore'.. Littoral rainforest grows in deep 
sand behind the shelter of foredunes, where rainfall is adequate and the 
sand is a little less nutrient-poor than: usual. It-.tends to be a low 
forest, though this is in part due to the destructive effects of wind. 
blowing over the foredune and shearing’ the. tree LODE Meany of the PIES, in 
littoral rainforest are salt tolerant. 


This type of rainforest was never pidnei fun in N.S. Wee oben aceeat for 
coastal resorts and sand mining has added its toll. There are now only 
two ‘major’ résérves of littoral rainforest in the state, the one of these 
that I visited, Iluka Nature Reserve, being a mere 130 hectares. 
Unfortunately, when I visited, it was late afternoon after a wearying day. 
About all I can recall is that it was alive with figbirds, elusive callers 
thought to be bowerbirds, and mosquitoes. . 


The rainforests were a highlight of my six months' residence in north- 
éastern N.S.W.. A little of the mystery of dense dark .forests, the enchant- 
ment and serenity of ferny glades, the turbulent excitement of a fast- 
flowing mountain stream and the sense of profusion of life where water is 
never short, a hypnotic allurement to some people, as the sea or the 
mountains ane to others, rubbed off on me. Nevertheless, when I headed my 
car into the Piliga Scrub, I felt I had returned home, even though T had 
never been to the Piliga before. The bush that struggles against the 
elements, heat and cold, drought and flood; where every season and every 
year is different; that is my home, In the dry country, at least, ee 
is room to move, icp to breathe and sunlight to BEES in. 
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BIRD TALES. 
Py cam } _ ly Dorcthy Field 


, The ceaibi natives wont of birds appeals fo many. In the area of. Mount 
William and the Black Range near Lancefield there used to be, many species 
represented, The bad bush fire of some years ago silenced the. bird song of 

many and I do not know if some have returned. 


Our home near Mount William was surrounded on three sides by Hawthorn 
hedges enclosing small paddocks and English trees, and this provided a haven 
for small birds. Blue Wrens built nests in a maiden hair fern on a back 
verandah, but unfortunately the little birds got eaten by the cat when 
they started to squeak, The Grey Thrush used to sing melodiously for his 
supper of scraps and bits of fat put on the verandah rail. Wrens and tomtits 
(the ones which build the two domed nest) used to venture into the pantry 
after the butter, if the window was left open. Sometimes they came into a 
bedroom, and often they could not find the same way out, and got on the 
curtains. It is a thrill to have a wild bird in the hand, or land on ones 
head before flying away. At times Yellow Robins, and also Scarlet breasted 
Robins visited the place. Swallows built a nest in one area, under the 
front verandah. A Brown Tree creeper decided to roost in the same place 
at one stage. A speckked thrush used to scuttle among the leaves under the 
hedges. 
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Ground larks used to build hard to find nests in the wadtotie.. Most 
birds camoflauge their nests effectively, and all have distinctive flight 
patterns, from the undulating flight of parrots to the direct way of Magpies. 
White fronted chats built in the bracken fern and put on the broken wing 
trick to draw one away from their home. It was rewarding to find the tailed 
nest of the Grey Fantail. The energetic Willie Wagtail was around, and I 
am told it is all around Australia. The call of its larger relative, the . 
Scissors Grinder was heard sometimes. White Ibis were around at times, 
and Plovers would attack when their territory was invaded. 


One time when the White Cockatoos were a menace to grain crops, a . few 
were shot, which is difficult, as they always have a few lookouts to warn 
the flock, They were tried on the menu, but did not-.go down too well. 

The local school teacher SPRL ‘said she would have an excuse for 
shifting away. 


This may sound incredible, but one day near the creek under the 
Hawthorn hedge I saw an owl with four little cream chicks on the ground. 
I only saw them once, and do not know their fate. There had been a very 
strong wind the night before, and they must have been blown out of a tree. 


Some other unusual events included being able to call the Grey Thrush 
to within a few feet, and a Kookaburra catching mice near the chaffcutter 
when my father was working with the hay. He wondered where the bird stowed 
them after a big meal. Sadly, the Kookaburra was killed by the neighbours 
dog, At one time, only one chicken had survived from a hatching. I heard 
a commotion and saw the fair sized chicken being carried away by a Brown 
Hawk, I chased it quite a long distance down to a tall tree near the creek, 
yelling at it. It dropped the chicken, which disappeared, but after a long 
time I found it under a tussock. It grew into a rooster eventually. 


When riding around the sheep, we often saw Wedge tailed Eagles flying 
low over the sheep, looking for rabbits. They never attacked the sheep. 
One could see patches of fur on the top of Mount William, nearly 3000 feet 
high, These birds had a nest in a high tree on the Black Range. 


When going to school in the Magpie nesting season we protected our 
heads with a branch, The attacks only last a few weeks. The police have 
shot them in Golden Square, and left the young ones to die. Two young 
Magpies got caught in fishing line from a kite on my place at Golden Square, 
one by one wing in S.E.C. HereEe and the other in a pine tree, and had to 
be rescued, 


. In Bacchus Marsh and Golden Square I witnessed the twirling flight 
of thousands of wood swallows getting ready for their migration. When I 
was over in Long Gully some years ago, a sparrow flew into the electric 
light wire leading into a house, and fell at my feet. 

Some means should be taken to destroy the murderous sparrows. When I was 
in Golden Square they destroyed a Rufous Whistlers nest and killed the 
young ones. They also killed young Goldfinches. The damage that these 
vermin do amounts to millions of dollars. Years ago there used to be a 
bounty on their eggs. 
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IN A NATIVE GARDEN 
by Tom Patullo 


Gardening on a former Gravel Pit at Junortoun 


Recently I was able to take a look at what some people are doing 
in making a native garden on the old gravel pits of Junortoun. We know 
that the areas around Bendigo which have gravel underlying a grey, sandy 
loam are.good areas for wildflowers. Apparently they are still just as 
good when the topsoil has been removed, 


The garden we went to see is on a five acre block, part of a 
subdivision in the Junortoun forest south of the old Heathcote railway | 
line, which closed down many years ago, On an area that had been worked 
for gravel many years since, from which the topsoil had been removed, 
leaving bare reddish gravel, there were many introduced natives doing 
extremely well, The owner assured me that he dces not add any soil to 
the holes when he plants the natives. I am sure that he would have to use 
a pick in the quartz pebble studded gravel when he plants a shrub. 
but the surprising result is that many of his plants are really thriving. 
Watering was only used to a minimum until the plants were established, 
then they were left to their own devices. His landscaping was not done 
with planks or stones, but with lumps of conglomerate gravel, of which 
there is plenty to hand. I would think that his success must be due to 
good drainage, and the chemistry of the gravel being just right for natives. 


A visit to Peter Ellis' garden, 


On an ivitation from Peter Ellis, a quick visit to his garden was 
rewarding. We sawyet another hybrid Callistemon, Callistemon 
"Father Christmas'', an unusual bottle brush with pale creamy white 
brushes with ved stamens, giving quite a pleasing effect. Peter has a nice 
collection of bottle brushes, some of which are very mature trees, 
_ including a couple close to twenty feet high. 


The highlight of his garden though was the ae oe Melaleuca fulgens. 
People who were at the November meeting will remember the two colour forms 
displayed on the specimen table, the red and apricot forms. Now we see 
this third colour form, a beautiful rich purple. Thinking back now, I 
cannot bring to mind any other Melaleuca species which has three distinct 

colour forms. 


In my: Barats 

After some four years, a specimen of Lambertia formosa, the. ste 
South Wales Honeyflower or Mountain Devil, is flowering freely, This 
member of the family Proteaceae is a rather sparse, lanky plant growing 
to six feet, with tapering leaves to two inches long, with sharp needle 
points. The 1.5 to 2 inches long red tubular flowers are just made for the 
honeyeaters long brush tongues. . have often studied the bush, and now the 
flowers, without gaining a clue as to why the vernacular name Mouritain 
Devil. The clue must lie with the fruits, and in fact the books describe 
these as being woody with two little horns . 
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Also flowering now is Hibbertia scandens, the Snake Vine. It is 
climbing up a bean wire support on the eastern end of the shade house, 
a warm, sheltered spot. Just now it is covered with large, shining yellow 
flowers two inches across. When the ‘buds are just opening they resemble . 
a yellow rose bud. Unfortunately, the flowers soon drop their petals, but 
the plentiful supply cf buds soon replaces the full blown flowers. The 
plant covers some eight feet wide by six feet high. We have trained the 
runners laterally to stop it racing up to the top, as most climbers are 
apt to do if not controlled, 


Around the Nurseries, 


A visit to Bright Street Gardens, a new nursery in Bright seer 
Eaglehawk, was indeed rewarding. On a two acre block the complete area was 
beautifully landscaped in the formal manner. From back to front, and from 
side to side there was not a twig out of place. There was a mixture of 
Natives and exotics, but natives predominated. The owners started from the 
bare ground four years: ago with the idea of having a display garden so that 
people could compare their nursery stock with mature plants. The Callistemons 
were a picture, with many. and varied varieties. However the surprise specimen 
in the garden was a tree about 15 feet high, heavily laden with perfumed, 
creamy~yellow flowers. This was Hymenosporum flavun, the Native Frangipani, 
which grows naturally in New South Wales and Queensland. It is a member of 
the Pittosporum family. This was the first time I have seen a specimen of 
this species. It seemed to be growing quite happily in the Bendigo area, 
as indeed were several younger specimens in other parts of the garden. 
According to E,E,Lord's "Shrubs and Trees for Australian Gardens", it is a 
fine upright, fast growing tree, preferring a warm aspect. 


Several of the. Callistemons were new to me, including Callistemon 
"Dawson River Weepen'', a very nice red bottle avai with distinctly 
weeping branches; Callistemon pinifolius, of which there are red and green 
colour forms, and one called Callistemon ''Red Clusters'!, which in my opinion 
is very similar to Callistemon "Eureka", eon was promoted as "Shrub of 
the Year" several years ago. — 


Another plant that was of. interest to us was the pink form of Sollya 
heterophylla, with clumps of small, pink, clustered flowers similar in 
every way to the blue form, which is a strongly twining climber. We have 
planted the pink form to share a trellis in our garden with the blue form. 


From Geoff Sitch's Goldfields Nursery at Muckleford I obtained a 
Dampiera diversifolia, a close growing ground cover which forms a thick 
mat up to 18 inches. wide, and compieteny covers itself with vivid blue 
flowers in spring. | ; 


A Brachycome ‘from Keck's is sonétiting new. It isa tose suckering 
ground | cover, flowering from spring to autumn with lustrous, dark pink . 
flowers a bit over an inch across. This one could be used in a hanging 
basket. It is called Brachycome "Piligra Posy". 
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ERRATA 


The reference to Leschenaultia formosa Duke of York hay form in the last 
paragraph of last month's "In a Native Garden" should have read 
L. formosa "Duke of Orleans Bay" form, 


Tom Patullo. 


NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


At the November Club Meeting, Frank Robbins showed three interesting wet 
habitat plants found by Cliff Beauglehole during RESINS survey work for 
his North-Central book. These were: — 


1. the Austral pillwort (Pilularia novae-hollandiae) - arare fern found 
in this instance in the Egerton area of the Whipstick. It has thread-like 
fronds, approximately 5 cm in length, and is often unnoticed growing among 
grass and rushes..Seé Wakefield's Ferns of Victoria and peguemecs peo8, 
for a fuller deseription, 


2. the plain. quillwort (Isoe’kes drummondii - Wakefield p. 65) ~ 
another: unobtrusive small fern found at Mt. Herbert near Big Hill, this+ 
plant is characterised by three lobes on the rootstock, 


3. the tuber spike rush (Eleocharis atricha) . Willis says this tiny 
sedge is known in Victoria only from a 1950 specimen from Beechworth. 

It is interesting in that it makes use of three reproductive strategies: 
rhizomes, seeds and terminal plantlets. 


The above are examples of some of the very interesting notes and 
observations brought to Club meetings, Do Members think it would be better 
to include these in Whirrakee rather than in the minutes? Better still, 
is someone interested in compiling a Notes and Observations Becelon for 
Whirrakee ?? ; 

Tan MAGB Ean 
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DOLLAR BIRD AT SHEPPARTON 
by Tom Patullo. 


On a recent visit to Shepparton we sighted a Dollar Bird, Eurystomus 
orientalis, in the tall timber near the Goulburn River. This sighting 
reminded me of an earlier experience I had while camping in the Caravan 
Park at Wangaratta. In company with Frank Robbins one evening, we watched 
a Dollar Bird hawking its prey from a dead limb at the top of a tall 
eucalypt. The bird would sit quietly on the limb, but on sighting its 
prey would fly out, perhaps 50 or 60 yards from its perch, and take the 
beetle or whatever on the wing, The interesting part of the exercise 
though was during the return flight to its pereh. It appeared to take a 
complete somersault in mid air, somewhat like a tumbler pigeon, before ~ 
flying back ‘to its perch, where it could be observed to bash its prey 
before: devouring it.:Could this aerobatic manouvre be the reason for one 
of its ‘common names being the Broad-billed Roller? 


Editor's note: . The Dollar bird is the only Australian meprees tative of 
the Family Coraciidae, known collectively as Rollers. J.D. Macdonaid's. 
"Birds of Australia", p,272, says "Rollers get their name sets the habit: Of 
rolling.or tumbling.in display flight." 
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CORRECTION TO KAMAROOKA/HUNTER EXCURSION REPORT 


The reference in the fifth paragraph of this report, in Whirrakee 2 (9): 
p.4, to Prostanthera aspalathoides being " - - very conspicuous 
throughout the mallee area,", should have read " - - throughout the Tall 
Mallee area."'. The observation related to the stand of Eucalyptus 
froggattii veferred to earlier in the paragraph. 


Leon Ruedin, 
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FROM THE MAIL BOX 

Potorous in Victoria. 

John Seebeck, who spoke to the Club in June 1980, has published a detailed 
account of the past and present distribution, status and habitat 
preferences of Potorous tridactylus in the latest number of Australian 
Wildlife Research (Vol.8, ae Members with good memories will recall 
that Potorous is distributed in six discrete regional, and mostly southern, 
populations. John concludes the species is not endangered, although various 
authorities during the 1940's and 50's considered "the potoroo may be 
nearly extinct." The paper provides extensive information on the habitat 

in the various regions occupied, and discusses the probable influences 

that have effected distribution since white settlement. Changes in land 
use - particularly clearing - have probably been the most significant 
influence and, although the Potorous seems to have a high capacity for 


survival, it is now extinct in West Gippsland. The Gramps as Ben T AEE OP 
now appears to be the most threatened, 


é 


Additions ‘to ‘the Library - Publications received to 16/11/1981. 


1. Geelong F. N aCe Newsletter 188 Nov.1981. 
2. F,N.C. Ballarat Excursion - News Sheet Nov.1981. 
3. Australian Conservation Foundation Newsletter Vol.13 No.10 Nov.1981. 
4, Australian Wildlife Research Vol.8 No, 2 1981, 
5. The Bird Observer No.1981. No.598. 
6. Geological Features of the National Estate in Victoria 
- published by the: Geological Society of Australia. 


Ian MacBean, 
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A RAVEN'S CACHE 
by Will Burgess. 


On a recent visit to Wyperfeld National Park, Mr. and Mrs.A. Mason and 1. 
witnessed the storing of food by a raven (Corvus coronoides). While 
having lunch we fed to the raven three or four pieces of cold meat which. 
it ate. It then gathered three more pieces and walked around in the grass , 
for some time, Later the bird was seen to Place the meat in a slight. 
hollow on the ground, It then picked up a piece of bark: approximately . 

100 mm x 50 mm in area, and placed it across part of the hollow and then: 
a piece of dry emu dropping was placed at one. end of the bark. The next 
piece to be gathered was a very compressed clump of dry eucalyptus leaves, 
and they were placed at the side of the above items. Altogether, the 
covering was nearly 150 mm x 100 mm in area, and we doubt if even a ray 
of sunshine could reach that meat, as everything was placed so neatly 
together. . 
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BIRD NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 
Bird Observers Group Meeting, 6th November, 1981. 


One of the most interesting notes for the month concerns the 
sighting of a White-throated Warbler near Bradley's Eucalyptus Factory 
at Inglewood on the 24th of October. This is the first recorded sighting 
of this species in the Inglewood district and only the second record 
for the Bendigo area. In December 1973 White-throated Warblers were 
recorded nesting at Lyall, where they reared young. These sightings 
are apparently at the western extremity of-this species' range in south- 
eastern Australia. 


Another first record for the Inglewood district was the Olive- 
‘backed Oriole, found nesting in Grey Box forest, Although it is now 
relatively common around Bendigo, records of our older ornithologists 
suggest that this species was rather rare in their earlier years of 
observing. . 


About fifty Black-tailed Native Hens were found at Bell's Swamp, 
between Maldon and Laanecoorie, on the 19th of October. With them was 
a pair of Australian Coots accompanied by their bright red, very small 
YOung e tie i 


Observations from Mt. Korong in early October included a Red- 
backed Kingfisher, White-winged Trillers, (mostly males), Spiny-cheeked 
Honeyeaters feading in flowering Yellow Box, Gilbert Whistler, numerous 
Rainbow Birds, and a Little Quail in an open grassy paddock. 


One Dollar Bird was reported along the Emu Creek at Strathfieldsaye 
.on 6th October. Further arrivals of migrants were reported, including 
the Sacred Kingfisher on 24th September and the Rufous Scnglark on 14th 
October. Both these species have been observed on a number of occasions 
since the above dates. Brown Songlarks have also arrived, and were 
reported from near Mt. Korong on 26th October, Dingee on 1st November, 
North Huntly on 6th November and at Bullocky Bridge on 25th November. 


A rare sighting for our district was that of a Pied Butcherbird, 
seen by a group of members near Corop on 19th September. Also seen in this 
area was a party of 22 Japanese Snipe feeding in the swampy area. — 


A pair-of Collared Sparrowhawks were observed on the Nuggetty Range, 
just north of Maldon-on 19th October, The female flew directly overhead, 
and.the smaller male was comparable in size to a-Nankeen Kestrel, which 
also flew by. et "Ss ANE MGR 3 ae 

' A further report on the Chestnut Teal. at Strathfieldsaye is that 
they are now nesting in a box provided for the purpose near a dam. On 
6th October it was found that the eggs were covered by dark coloured 
down, This would probably be the first nesting record from Bendigo 
for this species, 


The nomadic Leaden Flycatchers have been observed again this year 
at Sedgwick, They were first noticed on llth October. One Noisy Friarbird 
and four Little Friarbirds were seen on the edge of box forest adjacent 
to farmland at Sedgwick on 4th November. 


A well preserved specimen of a Banded Landrail. was exhibited at 
our meeting. It was found dead on the Tennyson Road on 25th October, 
Five birds were seen crossing the road in the same area. 


it. 
BIRD NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS continued 


It was pleasing to receive a report of the successful breeding of 
the Regent Honeyeaters at Mandurang South. The parent birds were 
observed feeding two large fledglings on the 18th October. The family 
group now appears to have left the vicinity. 


MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP REPORT 
GENERAL AND ANNUAL MEETING, 19th NOVEMBER , 1981 


This meeting was held at Rob and Glenise Moors' home at Sedgwick. 


1. Office Bearers for 1981-82 were elected as follows: 


Chairman Berry Vardy 
Vice-Chairman Graham Hill 
Secretary John Lindner 


2. A motion was passed that in future the Mammal Survey Group will 
hold its Annual Meeting in the same month as.the main club. 


3, Approximately half the Ingram Trust grant of $700. has been ‘used to 
purchase 40 additional box type (Elliot) traps - 20 small and 
20 large, as well as miscellaneous items for a field bag, and labels 
for the new traps. The balance is to be used to’ construct a bat trap, 
using a tried and tested design, and back pack carrying frames to 
make transport of wire traps easier. 


4, There was some discussion regarding a proposed major excursion next 
May school holidays to a suitable desert location in Victoria, 
South Australia or New South Wales. The appropriate authorities in 
the latter states will be contacted with respect to having 
permits for trapping approved. ' 


REPORTS 


One member of the group spent a short time with the F.N.C.V. Mammal Survey 
Group at The Springs, in the Big Desert, over the Melbourne Cup weekend. 
Several very interesting small desert mammals were caught. 


Eastern Grey Kangaroos were reported from the Mt.Korong area, 

Mt. Alexander and from Sedgwick, and the Western Grey Kangaroo from 

the Sunset Country near Murrayville. Black-tailed Wallaby records 
included sightings from Mt. Alexander, Sedgwick (adult aithisoune). 

a road killed specimen at Kangaroo Flat, and a jaw picked up near 

Mt. Korong. Echidna sightings were reported from Sedgwick and Mt.Korong. 


NEXT MEETING 


The final meeting for the year will be on Thursday December 17th at 

John Lindner's place at 62 Simpsons Rd., Eaglehawk, and will start with a 
barbeque tea at 6.00 pm. Bring main course requirements and drinks. 
Dessert of a suitably exotic kind will be provided. (Perhaps a 1000 
times life size ice cream Feathertail Glider, or a natural size 

marzipan Koala, or = - - ?) 


~- = » 
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COMMITTEE MEETING 16/11/81 AT CHRIS BUNN'S HOME. 


Summary of main business: 


1. Whirrakee is now registered as Category B for postage, which will 
reduce costs. 


2. Arrangements for W.V.F.N.C, “Bendigo ‘campout Pe Gost 1982 are 
almost finalised. 


3. The Committee accepted with regret John Lindner's resignation from 
the Committee. John will continue his involvement as Excursion 
Organiser and as Convenor of the Syllabus Sub-Committee, 


4, Correspondence from the Hamilton F.N.C. regarding the L.C.C. proposed 
recommendations for the Grampians was discussed. The Committee agreed 
to make the recommendations available for inspection at the December 
meeting and invite written comments from Members. Members are also 
encouraged to make direct representation to the L.C.C. 


5. The Committee is advised that the Dept. of Crown Lands is designing 
an information pavilion for the Saloman's Gully (Boyd St.)Flora 
Reserve, 


6, The City of Bendigo Superintendent of Parks and Recreation has asked 
for the Club's participation in the development of the area between 
the Bendigo High School and the Fernery in Rosalind Park, The ~ 
intention is to use Bendigo native plants. 


Ie Investigations into logging operations, observed during the Dalyenong 
excursion, will be made to ascertain if these are in accordance with 
the guidelines for this area, proposed as a Flora Reserve by the L.C.C. 


8, A copy of "Geological Features of the National Estate in Victoria" 
- has been bought for the Club library. This contains detailed descriptions 
_ of Barfold Gorge, Coliban Falls, Eppalock glacial sites, Trentham 
Falls and other geological features likely to be of interest to 
Members. (The report was compiled for the Australian Heritage 
Commission by a sub-committee, including the peripatetic H.E.Wilkinson, 
-of the Geological Society of Australia, Victorian Division) 


9, Next meeting at Bill Flentje's home 18/1/1982. 


10. NEW MEMBERS 
Mrs, Margaret Lade, "Glentanner", RMB 1078, Seymour. 
Mrs, Batson, Cnr.Havlin St.West ada Farrington Sts. ,Bendigo. 
Mr.P. pase ee. Midland Hwy, Epsom, 
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SACRED KINGFISHER STORY. 
ay Will Burgess. 


My cousins and I visited Cottadidda State Forest, east of Barooga, on a 
warm afternoon. At about 3.0pm a small bat was seen circling three or four 
times, before it landed alongside a wide open crevice in a dead branch. 
Immediately after settling, it was caught by the head by a Sacred 
Kingfisher (Haleyon sanctus), which flew to a nearby tree and proceeded to 
severely bash it from side to side on a branch for five minutes or more, 

It was last seen to carry its prey to the top of a tall OUSEEN IDE and then 
out of sight, 
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VICTORIAN FIELD NATURALISTS CLUBS. ASSOCIATION - 


1982 CAMPOUT AT MORWELL 


LABOUR DAY WEEKEND, MARCH 6th - 8th, 1982 


HOST CLUB: LATROBE VALLEY Field Naturalists. 
President: Mr. J. Wall, 
156 Kay St., 
: ‘TRARALGON, > 3844, 
Secre tary: Mrs. J. Peterson, 


14 Barry St., 
MORWELL, 3840, 


VENUE FOR ee: 
‘Hazelwood Rass 
MORWELL, 3840 


Austratven Postal . Institute Hall, 


PROPOSED EXCURSIONS: Bulga and Tarra Valley National Parks. 
“Wirilda Proposed National cack 


Thomson River Dam Area. © 


CAMPING GROUND - AQUATIC CENTRE 


24 van sites (with power) 


Tent sites (no power) 


MOTELS: Motel Parkside, 
' 245 Princes Highway, 


MORWELL, 3840, Phone: 343366 


‘Cedar Lodge Motor Inn,_ 
P.O. Box 835, 
‘MORWELL, 3840, Phone: SHERI Ys 


Te V. Motor Hotel &. Motel, 
Princes H'way (opp.Railway Stn.,) 
MORWELL, 3840.Phone: 342633. 


Motel Del Spana, 
Church St.(turn Left at P.0.), | 
‘MORWELL, - 3840 Phone: 344155 . 


Coal Country Inn, 
Princes H'way (near lst set of 
traffic lights), 


MORWELL, 3840 


$3.75 per night. 


-$2,00 per night. 
Hot showers and free Electric barbeques. 

This is a very pretty camping area situated on the shores of 

Hazelwood Pondage ..... bird life is good and Arboretum 


Single 
Double 
Breakfast 


Single 


Double 
- Breakfast 


Single 
Double. 


_ Breakfast 


Single 
Deuble | 


Breakfast 
. $27.00 per 


Single 
Double 


Breakfast 


These motels are quite close to Aust.Post.Inst.Hall. 
Early bookings are essential and prices are subject to change. 
Plan now. to have members from your Club, to feb us at this neering 


is there also. 


$23.00 per 
$28.00 per 
extra, 


$27.00 per 
$34.00 per 
extra. 


$25.00 per 
$32.00 per 
INCLUDED. . 


$26.00 per 


$32.00 per 


extra. 


$32.00 per 
extra. 


ELIZABETH K.. TURNER. Hon. Sec. 2 
Royal SiGe s Hospital, Parkville. 


night. 
night. 


night. 


night. 
night. 


night. 
night e 


night ry 


night. 
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BENDIGO FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 


Address correspondence to P O Box 396 Bendigo 3550 


PRES IDENT 

SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT 
JUNIOR VICE PRES IDENT 
SECRETARY 

ASSIST. SECRETARY 
TREASURER 

MEMBERSHIP OFFICER 
EDITOR 

EXCURSION ORGANISER 
BIRD CBSERVERS GROUP 
SECRETARY 

MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP 
SECRETARY 

JUNIOR FIELD 
NATURALISTS 

GROUP CONVENOR 


Chris Bunn 
Laurie Leeson 


‘Eric Wilkinson 
Tan MacBean. 


George Curr 
Glenise Moors 
Rob Moors 

Eric Wilkinson 
John Lindner 


Glenise Moors 


John Lindner 


John Lindner 


Averys Rd. E!hnawk 
76 Lawson St. Spring Gully 


' 7 Weatherall St. Cal Gully 


7 Beebe Sti Bendigo 

16 Specimen Hill Rd. Golden Sq. 
Sedgwick 

Sedgwick 

7 Weatherall St. Cal. Gully 

62 Simpsons Rd. E'hawk 


Sedgwick 


62 Simpsons Rd. E'hawk 


62 Simpsons Rd. E'hawk 
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Membership of the Bendigo Field Naturaiists Club is open to all those 


interested in natural history. 


The subscription rates are: 


$8.00 Single, $10.00 Family, $4.00 Pensioner and $4.00 Children. 


Library subscription to Whirrakee is $8.00 per annum. 


General Meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month at the 
Conference Rooms, Department of Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. 
The meetings start at 7.30 pm, and conclude with supper. 


46 8144 


43 0521 


46 8736 
43 0191 
42 2798 
39 6254 
39 6254 
46 8736 
46 7132 


39 6254 
46 7132 


46 7132 


Excursions The assembly point for excursions is outside the Special Services 
Complex in Havlin St. East, Bendigo, unless otherwise specified. 

Full day excursions normally commence at 10 am (usually on a Sunday). 
Half day excursions normally commence at 2 pm, and may be either a Saturday 


or Sunday. 
Meetings 


Excursions are usually heid on the weekend following the General 


Bird Observers Group meets on the first Friday of the month at the Conference 
Rooms , pice? Department, Epsom at 7030 Pie 


Mammal enivee Group meets on che third Thursday of each month, except when 
the third Thursday is the day after the B.F.N.C. General Meeting, in which 
case the M.S.G. meeting is on the fourth Thursday, 730 pm to 8 pm. in 
member's homes as announced. 


— orl or meme meme om me 


Name soecccccccceccccncvc0cecccccecess AUMIESS COMO HMOEOARDOOCOEHOLDEDOBO0COCOO DOR ECBO0000 


NOMINATION FORM 


Nominated COKCOCKEOHREOOOHALEHMHOBOCOBLOE 


Seconded by ecccecacccvesccccvcceevees Date acececvevcenqeves 


- DIARY - 


MEETINGS | . 

December 9th, Christmas Social at the Burnett Lounge, B.C.A.E., 
Osborne St., starting with a casserole tea at 6.30 pm. 
(Details on p.10 of previous Whirrakee). 

1982 

January 13th. Film Night "For the love of an eagle" 


"The year of the wildebeest"', 
February 10th. Holiday Reminiscences - Members Slide Night, 


EXCURSIONS 


Sun, Feb,14th, Canoe outing to Tang Tang or Eddington. 
Leader: John Lindner (Conditions at Tang Tang will be 
assessed in January before a final decision on location 
is made. Full details will be given in the next Whirrakee) 


MAMMAT, SURVEY GROUP. 

Thurs. Dec. 17th. Barbeque tea at John Lindners place, 
62 Simpsons Rd., Eaglehawk, at 6.0 pm, 
(Details on page 14,) 

BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 

Fri.Feb, 5th. 7.30 pm, Dept. of Agriculture, Epsom. 


Speaker: Mrs, Barbara Salter. 
Bird of the Night: Quail (Brown, Little, Painted and 


Stubble, ) 
COMMITTEE MEETING 


Mon,Jan.18th. 8.00 pm at Bill Flentje's home at Pilcher St. ,Bendigo 


NOTE: The full syllabus for 1982 has been finalised, and should be 

“available for distribution at the February meeting. Planning for 
1983 has commenced already, If you have ideas for speakers and/or topics, 
or excursions, please pass them on to John Lindner. 
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